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FIGURES of World War II (from left): President Roosevelt, British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, Russian Dictator Joseph Stalin, Chinese Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, German Dictator Adolf Hitler, Italian Dictator Benito Musso- 
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POSTWAR LEADERS: Trygve Lie, the first, and Dag Hammarskjold, present 
Secretary-General of United Nations . . . West Germany’s Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, and France’s former Premier and Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman. 
They cooperated to try to end old enmity between their lands ... Yugoslav 
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OF MORE RECENT DATE: President Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles . . . Sir Anthony Eden, Britain’s wartime Foreign Minister, and 
Prime Minister at height of Suez Canal crisis, now retired by illness . .. Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin and Communist Party boss Nikita Khrushchev, top leaders in the 
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lini, Japanese Premier Hideki Tojo... Harry Truman, who became President upon 
Roosevelt’s death in 1945 before war’s end, and who dealt with first postwar 
problems . . . General George Marshall, our Army Chief of Staff during the war. 


uP INP IN A GOVT EAST T EASTFOTO 
President Tito, a communist who broke ties with Russia... Premier David Ben- 
Gurion of the Republic of Israel, created in 1948 ... Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India, now independent of Britain . . . the rulers of communist China, 
Party Boss Mao Tse-tung and Premier Chou En-lai. They seek leadership in Asia. 


ww uP 
Soviet Union ... French Premier Guy Mollet ... Juan Peron, ousted from dic- 
tatorship in Argentina, now an exile in Venezuela... President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia (formerly Dutch East Indies) which won full independence from the 
Netherlands . . . Egyptian President Gamal Nasser, who seized the Suez Canal. 


International Events of Past 12 Years 


Postwar Era Has Been One of 


Following is the first of 2 arti- 
cles which review important develop- 
ments since World War II. This week 
we are focusing attention on the in- 
ternational scene. The space required 
to cover this vital period of history 
has made it necessary for us to omit 
a number of features which ordinarily 
appear in the paper. If time cannot 
be taken for a discussion of the entire 
article in class, we urge students to 
read it in full, for it will help them a 
great deal in understanding the prob- 
lems and events of today. 

Next week we shall deal with post- 
war developments inside the United 
States. 


S World War II ended late in the 

summer of 1945, the world fell 

into 2 camps. On one side were the 

victorious Allies—the United States, 

Great Britain, France, the Soviet 

Union, China, and more than 40 other 
countries. 

Lands on the defeated side included 
Germany, Japan, and a few smaller 
nations—known as the Axis powers. 
Italy, an original Axis partner under 
Mussolini, had left the fighting in 
1948, and in the war’s later stages 
had cooperated with the Allies. (Only 


Switzerland, Sweden, and a few other 
lands had remained neutral.) 

The victory of the Allies brought 
to an end the most destructive war in 
history. The number of dead—both 
civilian and military personnel—was 
estimated at more than 20,000,000. A 
survey placed the cost of the war, in 
money, at more than 1,100 billion 
dollars. 

Never again—declared Allied lead- 
ers—would the world be plunged into 
such a nightmare of killing and de- 
struction. Even before the fighting 
ended, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, and the other wartime lead- 
ers had laid the groundwork for a 
new international organization—the 
United Nations—in which they vowed 
to work for a peaceful and prosperous 
world. Despite complex problems, 
there were high hopes everywhere over 
what the future held. 

Now—12 years later—it is possible 
to look back and see where these hopes 
have been realized—and where they 
have not. In the remainder of this 
article, we shall trace major develop- 
ments in world affairs over the past 
dozen years. 
© Economic recovery from the most 
destructive war in history has been 


Most Critical Periods in History 


brought about in less time than many 
people, in 1945, thought possible. 
© Rising nationalism has emerged as 
a powerful force in underdeveloped 
areas, vitally weakening old colonial 
empires. 
© The cold war—an intense competi- 
tion between the communist lands and 
the western nations—has become the 
overriding concern of the major 
powers. 
© International cooperation has been 
attempted to a greater degree than 
ever before—with mixed success. 
Now let us examine each of these 
big developments in more detail. 


RECOVERY 


War damages. The immediate prob- 
lem at the war’s end was to get the 
devastated nations on their feet again. 

Throughout a dozen or more na- 
tions of Europe, homes and factories 
had been destroyed. Fields lay un- 
cultivated. Blown-up bridges blocked 
the waterways. Commerce was virtu- 
ally at a standstill. 

The Far East had also undergone 
widespread destruction. Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in Japan had suf- 


fered from the devastating atomic 
bomb. Southeastern Asia—especially 
the Philippines—had been the scene 
of costly, destructive fighting. 

Millions of people throughout the 
world were threatened by starvation. 
Tuberculosis and typhoid were ad- 
vancing alarmingly. 

Even before the war ended, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA) had 
been set up to help relieve suffering. 
Between 1943 and 1947, it distributed 
food, clothing, fuel, and medicines to 
great numbers of war victims. 

Marshall Plan. In 1947, U. S. Sec- 
retary of State George Marshall pro- 
posed a joint program of economic 
reconstruction for Europe under which 
the participating nations would help 
each other and would be helped by the 
United States. The lands of western 
Europe accepted the idea enthusias- 
tically. In 1948, the Marshall Plan 
(later called the European Recovery 
Program) went into effect. 

During the next few years, we sent 
billions of dollars’ worth of farm 
equipment, fertilizer, and industrial 
machinery to western Europe. By 
1950, farm output was climbing, and 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Developments on International Scene, 1945-1957 


(Continued from page 1) 


industrial production was nearly 20 
per cent higher than before the out- 
break of World War II. 

Evrope’s comeback. Europe’s eco- 
nomic strength has continued to grow, 
though recovery has not been carried 
out at the same pace in all lands. 
Great Britain and France have never 
resumed the strong positions they 
held before World War II. 

Under Prime Minister Clement Att- 
lee, Britain’s Labor government, which 
took over control in 1945, carried out 
a socialistic program. Various in- 
dustries were brought under govern- 
ment ownership, and tax-supported 
health and welfare services were es- 
tablished. When the Conservatives 
under Winston Churchill came back 
to power in 1951, the socialistic trends 
were halted, but were not reversed 
to any great degree. 

France has recovered moderately 
well, but deep-seated economic ills and 


has slowly improved its position. To- 
day it is one of the world leaders in 
the production of ships, cloth, ma- 
chinery, and various small items. In 
Japan, as in western Europe, recovery 
depended heavily on U.S. aid amount- 
ing to billions of dollars. 


NATIONALISM 


Colonialism. Before World War 
II, most of the underdeveloped areas 
of Asia and Africa were controlled 
by western nations. These colonial 
areas totaled almost one-third of the 
earth’s surface. Natives had little 
or nothing to say about running their 
own countries. 

As the conflict ended, native leaders 
in many colonial regions began de- 
manding independence for their lands. 
The demands stemmed from various 
factors: pride in their own lands and 


tween the Hindus of India and the 
Moslems of Pakistan took place, but 
order was finally established. 

For several years, the island chain 
of the Dutch Indies was the scene of 
conflict as the Dutch resisted the 
natives’ demands for freedom. But 
in 1949, partly through UN efforts, 
an independent Indonesia was set up. 
Nationalist leader Sukarno became its 
president. 

In 1948, Korea became a _ nation, 
though a troubled one. Under Japa- 
nese control before World War II, this 
Asian peninsula was promised its~in- 
dependence by the Allies. When Soviet 
and western leaders could not agree 
on a common government, Korea be- 
came divided with a communist regime 
in the north and a free government 
under Syngman Rhee in the south. 

Israel. The British withdrawal from 
Palestine in 1948 touched off a con- 
flict that is still going on today. The 
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Tunisia from France; Sudan, from Egypt and Britain; and Ghana from Britain. 





DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


IN AFRICA, 5 lands have won independence since World War II: Libya, from Italy; Morocco, from France and Spain; 


France is now fighting hard to hold 


rebellious Algeria. The Algerian Arab population is demanding full independence from France. 


political instability have troubled the 
country. The present cabinet under 
Premier Guy Mollet is the 21st in 
France World War II. Both 
France and Italy have had to fight 
serious inflation. 

Europe’s biggest success story is to 
be found in West Germany. The area 
that the western powers occupied and 
financially assisted after the war is 
today thriving. It is one of the world’s 
leading manufacturing and trading na- 
tions. 

Far East. In defeated Japan, a big 
recovery and reorganization program 
was undertaken under U. S. General 
MacArthur. A democratic 
form of gcevernment was set up. Em- 
peror Hirohito was deprived of his 
“divine powers,” and became a con- 
stitutional monarch. He willingly ac- 
cepted his new and lesser role. 

Land reforms were carried out in 
Japan, and women were given the 
right to vote. A new constitution 
outlawed war, and forbade the crea- 
tion of armed forces. In a country 
that had been run along despotic, dic- 
tatorial lines for hundreds of years, 
democratic progress has been great. 

Japan is not nearly so prosperous 
as West Germany, but the Asian land 


since 


Douglas 


peoples; growing resentment against 
the colonial powers; awareness that 
self-rule was one of the rights for 
which the Allies had fought the war. 

New Asian nations. Long before 
the war, the United States had prom- 
ised the Philippines their independ- 
ence. It was granted on schedule in 
1946. These islands were the first 
foreign-owned colony in Asia to gain 
freedom. (The Philippine Republic, 
with our aid, has also made a sub- 
stantial economic recovery.) 

Great Britain gave up much of its 
vast empire. In 1947, the British 
withdrew from India, and shortly af- 
terwards from Burma and Ceylon. 
India was divided into 2 new nations. 
Most people in Pakistan follow the 
Moslem religion; most of those in 
the Republic of India are of the Hindu 
faith. 

For Mohandas Gandhi, India’s na- 
tionalist leader, and his co-worker, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, freedom for their 
country was a great victory after a 
long, hard struggle. Nehru became 
India’s Prime Minister, while Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah took over the 
reins in Pakistan. (Gandhi was as- 
sassinated a year later—in 1948.) 
Widespread rioting and violence be- 


Jews, who made up about 40 per 
cent of the country’s population, set 
up the nation of Israel. The UN had 
supported such a move, but Arabs, 
both in Palestine and in neighboring 
lands, opposed it. Fighting followed, 
and though a truce was arranged, 
there has been tension and strife there 
ever since. 

Under the leadership of Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion, Israel 
has undertaken a big program of 
development. It has welcomed more 
than 850,000 immigrants to the 
country, which is looked upon as a 
Jewish homeland. 

Israel’s development has been great- 
ly hampered by the serious trouble 
with the Arab lands. A particular 
sore spot has been the Arab refugees 
who fled Palestine in 1948 and who 
live in camps outside Israel’s borders 
in the Gaza Strip and elsewhere. Al- 
most continuous conflicts have oc- 
curred along Israel-Arab boundaries. 

French colonies. France has lost 
several of her holdings. After pro- 
longed strife in Indochina in which 
communists took advantage of native 
nationalism to gain power, the states 
of Laos, Cambodia, and Viet Nam 
loosened—and finally severed—ties 


with France. Part of this territory, 
as we shall see later, came under com- 
munist control while the rest re- 
mained free. 

After several years marked by dis- 
orders, the French holdings of Tuni- 
sia and Morocco in North Africa be- 
came free in 1956. Today there is 
much unrest in Algeria, France’s larg- 
est holding in North Africa. 

Neutralism. Many of the newly in- 
dependent lands claim to follow a 
“neutral” course in world affairs. 
They contend that they side neither 
with the communist nations nor the 
western lands. 

India is often looked upon as the 
leader of the “neutral” group of na- 
tions, which also includes Indonesia 
and certain Arab lands. These coun- 
tries are playing an increasingly ac- 
tive role in world affairs. In 1955, 
delegates from many of these newly 
independent lands met in Bandung, 
Indonesia, to strengthen relations 
among themselves. 

Other areas. Nationalism is also 
strong in other lands, some of which 
have already achieved independence. 
For example, in the independent Arab 
countries of the Middle East, it takes 
the form of a fanatical belief in Mos- 
lem and Arab ideas, and is a major 
factor in recent disturbances in that 
part of the world. 

Ruthless leaders have always used 
extreme nationalism as a tool to help 
keep them in power. For instance, 
Juan Peron made use of this force 


-te keep himself in office in-Argentina 


from 1946 to 1955. He was finally 
overthrown, but Argentina’s troubled 
conditions today date back to the pe- 
riod of Peron’s misrule. 

Africa is the continent where na- 
tionalistic disturbances may be most 
widespread in the years ahead. Three- 
fourths of that continent is still under 
colonial rule. African regions not 
previously mentioned which have be- 
come independent for the first time 
since World War II include Libya (a 
former Italian colony), Sudan (for- 
merly under the joint control of 
Britain and Egypt), and Ghana (for 
many years the British-controlled 
land known as the Gold Coast). 


THE COLD WAR 


Beginnings. Soon after World War 
II ended, our relations with Russia, 
a wartime ally, began to go downhill. 
The Kremlin was plainly out to ex- 
tend its control. Its first target was 
Europe. 

Military occupation of eastern and 
central Europe in the last months of 
the war was the springboard from 
which Soviet leaders aimed to expand 
their territory and power. Local Reds 
were helped to get a grip on postwar 
governments in Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania. 

Germany and Austria were jointly 
occupied by Russia and the big west- 
ern powers. Soviet forces took over 
the eastern part of each country, 
while U. S., British, and French 
troops occupied the western regions 
with their troops. 

Russian leaders pulled a veil of 
secrecy over the lands they dominated. 
Britain’s Winston Churchill described 
the Soviet action in closing off part 
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IN ASIA since World War II, biggest communist victory so far is conquest of China mainland. 


of the continent as “pulling down an 
Iron Curtain.” 

Through local communist parties, 
the Reds posed a serious threat to 
France, Italy, and other free world 
nations. Everywhere Russia tried to 
take advantage of the war misery. 

U. S. reaction. So serious was the 
communist threat to Greece and Tur- 
key that, early in 1947, President 
Truman initiated a program of aid 
to these lands to help them stay free. 
The program of military and eco- 
nomic assistance (sometimes called 
the Truman Doctrine) helped keep 
these countries from falling under 
communist domination. 

Later that year, planning started 
on the Marshall Plan for economic re- 
covery. While the western European 
lands accepted the idea quickly, Russia 
and the countries she dominated re- 


jected the invitation to take part. The 
Kremlin opposed the program, pre- 
sumably on the grounds that it would 
cause European nations to look to 
America rather than to Russia for 
economic leadership. 

Tito’s attitude. The Soviet Union 
suffered a serious setback in Yugo- 
slavia in 1948. Marshal Tito headed 
the communist government in Yugo- 
slavia, but he rebelled against Russian 
control of his country. In the face of 
bitter Soviet opposition, he declared 
that Yugoslavia would follow an inde- 
pendent course, though it would re- 
main a communist land. 

Joesph Stalin, the Soviet dictator, 
knew that if Yugoslavia were success- 
ful in throwing off Russian control, 
other communist countries might try 
the same thing. He did all he could to 
overthrow Tito, but failed. To help 


Yugoslavia keep out from under Soviet 
domination, the United States and 
other western lands later granted aid 
to the Balkan nation. 

Berlin blockade. In 1948, the Reds 
halted rail, highway, and water traffic 
into the western zones of Berlin in 
an effort to drive the western powers 
out of the former German capital. 
Though under 4-power occupation, 
Berlin was (and still is) completely 
surrounded by Soviet-controlled East 
Germany. 

To beat the blockade, a spectacular 
airlift went into operation. American, 
British, and French planes flew in 
thousands of tons of food, coal, and 
other necessities. In 1949, the Rus- 
sians finally lifted the blockade after 
it had been in effect 328 days. 

NATO. In 1948, the communists 
seized control of Czechoslovakia which 


Reds’ biggest failure: 


* build an 


inability to win free South Korea 


up to that time had managed to retain 
That 
impelled the western nations to 
band together in a military alliance. 
In the spring of 1949, the United 
States, Canada, and 10 lands of west- 
(Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Portugal) formed the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO 
(Greece, Turkey, and West Germany 
joined later.) 

NATO members agreed to stand to- 
gether in case of armed attack on one 
or more of them. They set out to 
army, navy, and air 
General Dwight Eisenhower 
NATO’s first commander. 

Two Germanys. When it became 
plain that the western powers and 

(Continued on page 4) 
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MAPS DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


EUROPE BEFORE 1938 (map at left)—the year nazi Germany took Austria, won a foothold in Czechoslovakia, and set the stage for starting World War II 


in September 1939. 


Europe today (map at right) shows territorial changes made just before, during, and after war. 


It also shows expansion of Soviet domination. 


The government of our country still officially recognizes Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, but they have actually been absorbed in the Soviet Union. 


Critical Period 


(Continued from page 3) 


Russia could not agree on unifying 
Germany, 2 separate governments 
came into existence. West Germany 
(Federal Republic of Germany) be- 
came an ally of the western powers, 
under staunch anti-communist Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer. - East Ger- 
many (officially called the German 
Democratic Republic) was completely 
taken over by the communists under 
Russian supervision. 

The Far East. The world spotlight 
shifted to the Far East about 1950. 
As the year began, the communists 
had just completed their conquest of 
the mainland in China’s civil war and 
had driven the Nationalists under 
Chiang Kai-shek, our wartime ally, to 
the island of Taiwan (Formosa), 
about 90 miles off the coast. 

The China’s mainland to 
Mao Tse-tung and his communist fol- 
lowers was a blow to the free world. 
With almost 600,000,000 people, this 
country is the most heavily populated 
land on earth. 


loss. of 


Korean conflict. In June 1950, the 
cold war turned into a hot war in 
Korea as the troops of communist 
North Korea attacked free South 
Korea. 

The United Nations, which had 
helped establish South Korea’s free 
government, promptly empowered its 
members to send armed aid to the 
invaded nation. (Russia’s represent- 
ative was boycotting the UN Security 
Council when the vote occurred, so 
action could be taken without a Soviet 
veto.) President Harry Truman or- 
dered immediate U. S. steps to sup- 
port the UN. 

For the next 3 years, Korea—a 
land of rice paddies and barren hills 

was the scene of bitter strife be- 
tween the communists and the free 
world. The United States furnished 
most of the troops and financial sup- 
port for the UN army, commanded by 
General Douglas MacArthur. 


Despite large-scale Soviet military 
aid for- North Korea, UN troops 
seemed about to achieve victory when 
—in the autumn of 1950—Red China 
sent several hundred thousand soldiers 
into the conflict to save their neigh- 
boring communists from defeat. The 
war dragged on to a stalemate. 

In 1951, General MacArthur was 
dismissed by President Truman on the 
grounds that he had violated orders 
in Korea. An 8-week congressional 
hearing into his dismissal ended in- 
conclusively. 

In the summer of 1953, a truce was 
finally agreed upon, but a final peace 
treaty has never been achieved. Dur- 
ing the war, more than 33,000 Ameri- 
cans lost their lives, and more than 
103,000 were wounded. South Korea 
had more than 1,000,000 casualties— 
deaths and injuries. 

The war left the little Asian nation 
devastated. Since that time, South 
Korea has been largely dependent on 
us for its existence. 

Indochina. When Mao and the 
Reds completed their conquest of 
China early in 1950, they encouraged 
the communist-led rebels who were 
fighting the French in Indochina, and 
supplied them with arms. 

In the spring of 1954, after this 
conflict had cost the French a great 
deal in lives and money, their premier, 
Pierre Mendes-France, vowed to stop 
the fighting. At Geneva, he concluded 
an agreement providing that Viet 
Nam, Indochina’s major state, would 
become a divided country. Since that 
time, the northern part has been ruled 
by the communists, while southern 
Viet Nam is still in the free world. 

Defense moves. Communist ag- 
gression in the Far East alarmed the 
western nations. In 1951, we signed 
defense pacts with the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

We also helped strengthen the Phil- 
ippine Republic for dealing with local 
communists. Through the energetic 
actions of Defense Minister Ramon 
Magsaysay, the communist threat in 
the Philippines was put down. Mag- 
saysay later became his country’s 


president. He died in a plane crash 
in 1957. 

Japan was encouraged to protect 
herself. In 1954, the Japanese passed 
a law providing for the creation of 
military forces. Today they number 
nearly 200,000. 

To restrain the Reds in southeastern 
Asia, a region rich in tin and rubber, 
8 nations formed the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) in 
1954. They were the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

Unlike NATO, SEATO does not 
have its own armed forces. One of 
its major shortcomings is that most 
of the major countries in Southeastern 
Asia did not join. India, Burma, In- 
donesia, and Ceylon declared they 
would remain neutral. 

SEATO members agree to help each 
other in case of attack. They co- 
operate in opposing communist activi- 
ties in Southeast Asia and in promot- 
ing economic progress throughout this 
area. 

China problem. Today the com- 
munist advance in the Far East seems 
to have been slowed down. But the 
growing strength of Red China poses 
a serious problem for the free world. 
The Reds are engaged in a big in- 
dustrial program intended to make 
China a modern nation within 25 
years. 

U. S. relations with Red China are 
extremely troubled. We do not rec- 
ognize Mao’s government as being 
legal. We have no American represent- 
atives in that nation, nor do we trade 
with her, nor allow our citizens to go 
there. That country continues to hold 
a small number of Americans as 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile, we continue to recog- 
nize and support the Nationalists as 
China’s legal government. We have a 
defense pact with Chiang. Our Navy 
patrols the waters between Taiwan 
and Red China. The Nationalists still 
hold China’s seat in the UN with the 
complete approval of the United States 
government. 


Changes in Russia. While China is 
a source of increasing concern to us, 
U.S. officials are keenly aware that the 
Soviet Union remains the chief driv- 
ing force behind the cold war. Russia’s 
changing tactics in recent years have 
presented new problems for the free 
world. 

Upon Stalin’s death in 1953, he was 
succeeded by Georgi Malenkov as 
premier. In 1955, Malenkov was re- 
placed by Nikolai Bulganin. The latter 
and Communist Party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev are the leading figures in 
the small group, known as the Presid- 
ium, which rules the Soviet Union 
today. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin have fol- 
lowed more flexible policies than Stalin 
did in dealing with the western lands. 
For a time, they carefully cultivated 
a “friendlier”? course with the free 
world. They agreed to join with the 
United States, Britain, and France in 
withdrawing troops from Austria; 
they officially recognized the West 
German government; and tried—un- 
successfully—to win Tito back into the 
Soviet camp. 

More recently, the Russian rulers 
have swung back toward a “harder” 
policy. U. S. officials aguee that the 
new leaders, despite their varied ap- 
proach, are just as committed as Stalin 
was to the Soviet goal of world 
domination. 

Middle East. Within the past 2 
years or so, the lands at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, extending 
southward into the Arabian peninsula, 
have become the major theater of the 
cold war. 

Lying at the crossroads of 3 con- 
tinents (Europe, Asia, and Africa), 
the Middle East possesses great stra- 
tegic value. In this area—mostly in 
Arab countries—are two-thirds of the 
world’s known petroleum reserves. 
Here communist strategy has been to 
fan the flames of the rising nation- 
alism in Arab lands. 

Egypt's role. In 1952, a revolution 
took place in Egypt. A military group, 
determined to make Egypt a strong 
nation, took control. The leading fig- 
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ure was Gamal Abdel Nasser, who later hurt this program, not all Arab leaders Disarmament. One of the areas in Pact of 1947. In this treaty, the 
became his country’s president. are fully supporting him. King Saud which the United Nations is trying to United States and the republics of 


To help relieve Egypt’s poverty, 
Nasser determined to build a high dam 
at Aswan on the Nile River. It was 
intended to provide water for irrigat- 
ing 2,000,000 acres of cropland. 

When, in 1955, the United States 
offered to help build the dam, Nasser 
did not accept immediately. He seemed 
to be trying to get as much as possible 
from us by hinting that he might 
turn for assistance to Russia, a nation 
with which he was becoming increas- 
ingly friendly. 

Last summer, Secretary of State 
Dulles decided to withdraw the earlier 
U.S. offer. Angered by this action, 
Nasser then seized control of the Suez 
Canal, which is entirely within 
Egypt’s borders. 

Suez seizure. The action brought 
strong protests from the western na- 
tions. The canal was owned by a 
private company, but for many years 
had been under the protection of 
Britain, which had long kept troops 
stationed in the canal zone. Those 
troops had been withdrawn 6 weeks 
earlier. 

Great Britain had been reluctant to 
take her forces from the Suez area, 
because the canal is extremely im- 
portant to her as well as to France and 
other nations. Most of the oil upon 
which western Europe depends for 
fuel is normally transperted through 
the canal. Many other vital products 
are also shipped through this water- 
way. 

After the artery was seized by 
Nasser, Britain and France became 
dissatisfied over the progress of ne- 
gotiations regarding the canal, and 
last October launched a sudden armed 
attack on Egypt to recover the water- 
way. Israel, which had long been the 
object of border raids from Egypt, 
invaded that country several days be- 
fore the British and French did. 

The United States was not informed 
in advance about the action of these 
3 nations, and strongly disapproved. 
British public opinion was sharply 
divided over the~move, and Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden, who had suc- 
ceeded Churchill in 1955, found him- 
self under heavy attack at home. At 
this stage, Russia threatened to send 
troops to the support of Egypt. 

Confronted with these difficulties, 
the attacking countries agreed to a 
cease-fire under UN leadership. The 
canal, blocked at the time of the in- 
vasion, is today operating again, but 
it continues to be a source of contro- 
versy. Though negotiations are still 
going on, Egypt continues to retain 
control and does not permit Israel to 
use the canal, as has been the case for 
a number of years. 

Mid-East defenses. As in Europe 
and Asia, western nations have taken 
steps in the Middle East to bolster de- 
fenses against Red aggression. Tur- 
key, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, and Great 
Britain are joined in the Middle East 
Treaty Organization (METO). Since 
their treaty was signed in Baghdad, 
these nations are sometimes called the 
Baghdad-pact powers. 

The United States does not belong 
to this group, but we support it closely. 
Moreover, earlier this year, we prom- 
ised to defend any Middle Eastern 
nation that asks for assistance against 
the Soviet Union or its puppets. The 
plan (often called the Eisenhower 
Doctrine) also provides military and 
economic aid for Middle Eastern lands 
that desire it. 

While Nasser, who has taken aid 
from Russia, is using his influence to 


of oil-rich Saudi Arabia is believed to 
be concerned about communist activ- 
ities in his country. The Arab lands 
of Tunisia and Morocco in western 
Africa are not strong backers of 
Nasser, nor is little Jordan. On the 
other hand, Syria is working closely 
with the Egyptian ruler and is cul- 
tivating close ties with the Soviet 
Union. 

Poland and Hungary. While Russia 
has gained ground in the Middle East, 
she has seriously damaged her posi- 
tion in Europe by her actions last 
year in Poland and Hungary. 

When communist Poland tried to 
pursue a course free from Moscow 
last fall, the Russians warned the 
country not to go too far. Poland’s 
Red leaders took the warning, and 
have managed to stay in power. 
Nevertheless, there are increasing re- 
ports of widespread discontent in 
Poland, and a new uprising may take 
place there, at any time, despite all 
safeguards being taken by Soviet 
leaders and the Red Polish govern- 
ment. 

In Hungary, open revolt took place 
against Soviet control. The Red Army 
was sent in to put down the revolt, 
and thousands of Hungarian patriots 
were slain. Nearly 200,000 Hungarians 
fled the country, and many found 
homes in the United States. 

As a result of this brutal action, 
many in other lands who had been 
friendly toward the Soviet Union 
turned away from her in disgust. 
Today the communists are probably 
weaker in western and central Europe 
than at any other time in the past 
10 years. 


COOPERATION 


United Nations. Despite the cold 
war, the years 1945-1957 have seen 
greater attempts at international coop- 
eration than any other period in 
history. 

The United Nations has been the 
leading organization through which 
the nations of the world have been 
working for peace and prosperity. The 
global body came into existence in 
1945. All major powers—except the 
defeated Axis nations—were among 
the original UN members. Today 81 
countries belong to the global group. 

The United Nations has a mixed 
record over the past 12 years. The 
rules of the Security Council—only 
UN agency which can enforce its de- 
cisions—permit a veto by any one of 
the “Big Five” countries (the United 
States, Britain, France, Russia, Na- 
tionalist China) to block action on a 
proposal. The veto power has on 
numerous occasions prevented action 
that most nations favored. 

Critics of the UN feel that it has 
been generally ineffective, has failed 
in bringing a peaceful spirit to the 
world, and has saddled the United 
States with excessive global respon- 
sibilities. 

Defenders of the world body say 
that the UN has prevented a number 
of smaller conflicts from developing 
into major ones, that it has made ag- 
gression more difficult, and that it has 
provided valuable social and economic 
assistance to many poorly developed 
lands. 

Trygve Lie of Norway was the UN’s 
first Secretary-General. In 1953, he 
was succeeded by Dag Hammarskjold 
of Sweden. The Secretary-General is 
the most important UN official. 


bring about agreement is in the dis- 
armament field. Over the past 10 
years, both the United States and 
Soviet Union have constructed ever 
more powerful nuclear weapons. So 
long as this race of terror continues, 
it is conceivable that entire nations, 
perhaps modern civilization itself, 
could be wiped out in a few days. 

So far it has been impossible to 
stop the dangerous military competi- 
tion, but the UN is still trying to work 
out a successful plan. Many feel that 
a solution to this life-and-death stale- 
mate is the most important contribu- 
tion that the global body could pos- 
sibly make. 

European unity. Western Europe 


Latin America are working together 
to promote peaceful conditions and to 
resist aggression. We have been help- 
ing our neighbors to the south in mat- 
ters of health, school programs, and 
economic projects through the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

Cooperative groups like NATO and 
SEATO have grown out of the cold 
war, but they, too, are promoting 
cooperation in more than military 
matters. Likewise, the individual trea- 
ties which the United States has con- 
cluded with many nations are also 
contributing to the raising of peace- 
time living standards. 

It is true, of course, that the inter- 
national agencies that exist today have 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER 


UNITED STATES is linked with the 20 republics of Latin America in the 
Organization of American States and through the mutual defense alliance known 
as the Rio Pact signed at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in 1947 


is a region where peacetime coopera- 
tion among nations is markedly in- 
creasing. France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg are working together in 
coal and steel production. (This is the 
so-called Schuman Plan, named for 
Robert Schuman, prominent French 
political leader, who played a big part 
in promoting it.) 

These same countries are also coop- 
erating in lowering trade barriers and 
in the field of peacetime atomic energy. 
Britain is joining with these lands 
increasingly on matters of common 
interest. 

Commonwealth. Still another co- 
operative group is the Commonwealth 
of Nations, composed of Great Britain 
and 8 former possessions, now in- 
dependent. They are Canada, South 
Africa, Ghana, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Australia, and New Zealand. 
They cooperate closely on trade. 

Rio Pact. Another landmark in in- 
ternational cooperation is the Rio 


not succeeded in spanning the rift 
between the free world and the com- 
munist lands. But they have unques- 
tionably promoted international un- 
derstanding over large areas, and may 
yet lay the groundwork for truly 
world-wide cooperation in the future 
among all nations. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 





Thirty years ago today, May 20, 
Charles A. Lindbergh took off on his 
famous non-stop, New York-to-Paris 
solo flight in a tiny, single-motored 
plane. It took him 33 hours and 39 
minutes to make the trip. 

Today, passenger planes fly between 
New York and Paris in about 12 
hours. 

* 


One of the fastest-growing U. S. 
industries is electronics, particularly 
that branch which makes labor-saving 
devices. Electronics is now the fifth 


largest industry in the nation. 
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The Story of the Week 


Diem Back Home 


South Viet Nam’s President Ngo 
Dinh Diem is tackling his country’s 
many problems with the knowledge 
that he has the full support of the 
United States in his fight on commu- 
nism and poverty. Diem received such 
assurances during his visit to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower earlier this month. 


Diem, who is 56, spent many years 
of his life working for the freedom of 
his country, which had been 


under 
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PRESIDENT Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Viet Nam, a friend of the U. S. 


French rule for many years. After 
World War II, the struggle for inde- 
pendence was complicated by commu- 
nist efforts to take over the Southeast 
Asian land. 

Finally, Viet Nam was divided into 
2 parts in a 1954 truce agreement. 
The communists won control of North 
Viet Nam, while the southern region 
became a free land. 

Diem became premier of free South 
Viet Nam. Later, in 1955, he was 
chosen president of his country in 
democratic elections. 

Since that time, Diem has struggled 
against great odds in efforts to bring 
peace and prosperity to his people. He 
succeeded in getting different groups, 
who were once bitter foes, to combine 
forces with him against the commu- 
nist menace at home. With American 
aid, he has launched numerous projects 
to improve living conditions in South 
Viet Nam. 

But Diem still faces many problems. 
The Reds of North Viet Nam, who are 
supported by communist China, are a 
constant threat to his little land. Also, 
there are believed to be Red agents 
among the 1,000,000 Chinese in South 
Viet Nam, many of whom have thus 
far refused to become citizens of their 
adopted country. 

In addition, many of South Viet 
Nam’s 12,000,000 people are poor. 
Most of them eke out a living on 
farms, using old hand tools instead of 
modern equipment. Health is also a 
problem. There is little in the way of 
medical facilities to fight the spread 
of disease in the hot and humid coun- 
try. 


Combating Crime 


What is a chief cause of juvenile 
delinquency? “Inadequate supervi- 
sion at home,” says a special U. S. 
Senate committee. This group has 
been probing into the causes of crime 
among young people for nearly 4 years 
now. 

The Senate body says that, contrary 


to widespread belief, poor housing 
and inadequate recreational facilities 
are not main causes of delinquency. 
But “weak family life,” plus the great 
shortage of trained people needed to 
help individuals who are headed for 
trouble, are big reasons for the high 
crime rate among the nation’s youth. 

The Senate body is proposing a 
number of new federal laws to tighten 
bans against the sale of harmful drugs 
and the printing of publications that 
encourage youngsters to take up crim- 
ina! activities. The committee also 
wants the nation to encourage more 
qualified young people to take up ca- 
reers in guidance and social work. 

But the big responsibility for curb- 
ing the growing juvenile delinquency 
rate, the Senate group points out, rests 
with parents, the young people them- 
selves, and their communities. 


Progress in Korea 


A few years ago, the South Korean 
home of Yoon Sung Nam and his fam- 
ily was little more than a pile of rub- 
ble with a rice straw roof. Cold win- 
try winds blasted through makeshift 
paper windows. Yoon’s old home, like 
those of many other South Koreans, 
was destroyed during the Korean War. 

Today, Yoon and his family live in 
a neat little house with real glass win- 
dows. Though it is still a daily strug- 
gle for Yoon to provide his family with 
the food and clothing they need, he and 
many other South Koreans are much 
better off now than they have been in 
some time, thanks to the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA). 

Set up in 1950, UNKRA began its 
relief operations 3 years later when a 
truce ended the Korean fighting. The 
UN agency has already built some 
6,000 homes, and plans to build 4,000 
more before ending its relief program 
in June of 1958. 

In addition to building homes, 
UNKRA has launched flood control 
and irrigation projects which have 
already helped increase the production 
of rice—South Korea’s chief food—by 
around 20,000 tons a year. The inter- 
national relief organization has also 





helped rebuild textile mills, cement 
factories, and other industries which 
were destroyed during the fighting. 

Finally, UNKRA has built homes 
for orphaned children, training cen- 
ters for youth, and many other similar 
projects in South Korea (see page 3 
map). 


The Farmers’ Day 


Last month, in a news note on day- 
light saving time, we mentioned that 
most farmers are opposed to the idea 
of moving their clocks ahead an hour. 
History teacher Maryadelle Tornow- 
ske of Bagley (Wisconsin) High 
School gives an interesting reason 
why many farmers dislike fast time. 
This, in summary form, is what she 
says: 

Farming is done by the sun. The 
farmer makes hay when the sun has 
dried it sufficiently to be baled and put 
away for the coming winter. He 
cannot work with the hay until the 
dew is gone, which isn’t until around 
10 o’clock sun time, or 11 o’clock day- 
light time in Wisconsin. Under fast 
time, the farmer has only an hour left 
to bale hay before noon. 

In the evening, the farmer keeps 
working in the field until falling dew 
forces him to stop. That is around 7 
o’clock daylight time. Then he must 
eat his supper and start his daily 
chores of feeding the stock and milk- 
ing the cows. This may take 2 to 3 
hours. 

That makes a long day. Yet the 
farmer cannot start to do his haying 
earlier in the morning because he 
must work by the sun. 


German Chancellor 


Later this week, West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (see 
photo on page 1) will visit the United 
States. On Monday, May 27, the 
Chancellor is scheduled to meet with 
President Eisenhower to talk about 
West Germany’s defense plans and 
other matters. 

Adenauer, who is 81, faces a stiff 
election battle this fall. In the forth- 
coming nation-wide balloting, he and 





DINUBA JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


KAY JACKSON, 16, Dinuba, California, high school junior, thinks that the im- 
portant thing is not whether clothes are casual or “dressy,” but whether they 
are neat. Kay wrote us after seeing a picture in American Observer of Minneapolis 
students who would ban casual costumes. She sent us the above picture of what 
she considers to be “comfortably dressed” juniors at her school. They are (from 
left): Susie Batkin, Larry Parker, and Connie Friesen. 


WIDE WORLD 


JUDITH SIMKIN, 16, of Baltimore, 





Maryland, smiles as Vice President 
Nixon presents a $500 check for her 
winning entry in the national Maritime 
Day poster contest. 


his Christian Democrats will be op- 
posed by Erich Ollenhauer and the 
Social Democrats. 

Ollenhauer appears to be gaining 
support for his proposals to reduce 
German defense spending. Adenauer, 
meanwhile, continues to back his pro- 
gram for rearming West Germany and 
for keeping close ties with the United 
States. 

Born in Cologne, Adenauer studied 
law and economics in leading German 
universities. He practiced law for a 
time, and entered politics in his home 
town. Later he became mayor of 
Cologne. 

Adenauer was forced to quit politics 
when Hitler’s nazis took over control 
of Germany in the 1930’s. Because of 
his anti-nazi activities, Adenauer fre- 
quently got into trouble with Hitler’s 
agents. 

After the nazis were defeated in 
World War II, Adenauer returned to 
the political scene. He helped organ- 
ize the Christian Democratic Party. 
He also led the body which wrote the 
new constitution for West Germany. 
In 1949, Adenauer became Chancellor, 
or top executive leader, of the new 
government—a post he has held ever 
since. 


In Latin America 


The South American land of Colom- 
bia is in trouble. Rioting and blood- 
shed broke out there earlier this 
month after former President Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla declared that he would 
stay in office for another 4-year term. 

Under the Colombian constitution, a 
chief executive isn’t supposed to suc- 
ceed himself. But Rojas Pinilla set 
up a special body to change the con- 
stitution and to name himself for 
another term of office. 

Many groups in Colombia, including 
businessmen, students, and the Catho- 
lic Church, strongly opposed another 
presidential term for Rojas Pinilla, 
and criticized him for trying to change 
the constitution. Riots and strikes 
spread throughout the country in pro- 
test against the president’s actions. 

Because of the widespread trouble, 
a military group took over the task 
of governing the country—at least for 
the time being. Last week, civilian as 
well as military leaders were working 
to re-establish a democratic govern- 
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ment in the small Latin American land. 

Meanwhile, efforts are still being 
made to settle the 100-year-old border 
dispute between Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras which flared up anew a short 
time ago. Both sides have agreed to 
a truce while the Organization of 
American States (OAS) tries for a 
final settlement of the dispute. (OAS 
is made up of the United States and 
its Latin American neighbors.) 


This and That 


Hungary’s Communist Party mem- 
bership has declined sharply since 
Russia smashed the anti-Red revolt in 
that land last fall. According to Hun- 
garian Red leaders themselves, there 
are now about 300,000 Communist 
Party members in Hungary, as com- 
pared with 900,000 before the uprising 
took place. 

Red China is facing its gravest in- 
ternal troubles since the communist 
regime seized power in 1949. So say 
western observers who have recently 
visited the big Asian country. 

According to these reports, there is 
growing unrest in communist China 
over shortages of food and other 
everyday necessities, rising prices, 
and the corruption among Red offi- 
cials. 

Warships of 17 nations will put on 
a special naval show in the waters off 
Norfolk, Virginia, next month. Led 
by the giant U. S. aircraft carrier 
Saratoga, the warships will take part 
in a ceremony marking the 350th an- 
niversary of the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in the New World at 
Jamestown, Virginia. 


Sports Controversy 


Should all pro sports be subject to 
federal antitrust laws the same way 
that manufacturing concerns, theater 
chains, and other businesses are? 
That question is now being studied 
by Congress. 

Antitrust laws are intended to pre- 
vent the creation of monopolies. Some 
feel that pro sports monopolize the 
supply of athletes in an unfair way. 
Others deny this charge. 

Conditions vary in different sports. 


For example, in pro football, if a 
young amateur player joins a pro team 
in this country, he must play with the 
team that has previously selected him 
in a drawing, and cannot negotiate 
with any other U. S. team. 

In pro baseball, a young player may 
join the team that makes him the best 
offer. Once he has accepted the offer, 
though, he may not, of his own accord, 
shift to another team in the future. 

The present controversy was touched 
off by the Supreme Court ruling a few 
months ago that pro football is sub- 
ject to antitrust laws. As for baseball, 
though, the Court has refused in the 
past to put the diamond game under 
these laws, ruling that pro baseball is 
a “sport” rather than a “business.” 

Some contend that if pro football is 
a business, then so is pro baseball— 
with its big payrolls, its TV and radio 
revenue, etc. It isn’t fair, they say, 
for baseball to be exempted from laws 
that apply to football. 

Others argue that pro baseball de- 
serves a special status as our national 
game. They say that baseball is much 
fairer than football to newcomers, and 
should continue to be exempt from 
antitrust laws. 

A recent poll shows that congress- 
men are divided at present regarding 
what laws, if any, need to be passed 
affecting pro sports. How do you feel 
about this? Should pro sports be sub- 
ject to antitrust laws? If so, what 
sports? 


Radio and TV 


“Festival of Magic” will be shown 
on Producers’ Showcase Monday, May 
27, at 8 p.m., EDT, on NBC. If you 
enjoy watching unusual feats of 
magic, you may want to see this pro- 
gram. Some of the world’s top magi- 
cians will perform on the show. 

Radio programs dealing with a wide 
variety of topics are presented on CBS 
Monday through Friday from 9:30 to 
10:00 p.m., EDT. These include: 

“Do You Know?” a Tuesday night 
show dealing with scientific and re- 
lated topics. 

“The Leading Question,” a program 
presented on Thursday nights in 
which 2 prominent figures debate the 
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“Will your folks be surprised when 
you graduate?” 

“No, they’ve been expecting it for sev- 
eral years.” 


* 


“When I have a tough job in my plant 
and can’t find an easy way to do it,” says 
an industrial executive, “I have a lazy 
man put on it. He’ll find an easy way to 
do it in 10 days. Then we adopt his 
method.” 

















AL BOIME 
“That’s Wentworth—he’s taking flying 
lessons in his spare time.” 


Director: Don’t forget now. You look 
around, discover that someone is chasing 
you, then you dive off this 200-foot cliff. 

Stunt man: But there’s only 6 inches 
of water at the bottom! 

Director: Sure, you don’t think we 
want you to drown, do you? 


* 


Tenant: What are you going to do 
about it? The walls of the house are 
bulging outward! 

Landlord: Bulging outward, eh? Guess 
I’ll have to raise your rent. 


* 


“T read where a kangaroo was run 
over by an auto in Australia.” 

“What about it?” 

“It’s most discouraging. 
how a kangaroo can leap?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Well, then, what chance does a pedes- 
trian have?” 


You know 


* 


Judge: Why don’t you settle this thing 
out of court? 

Defendant: That’s what we were doing 
when the police came and interfered. 


* 


Smith: How long have you worked in 
that office? 

Greene: Since they threatened to fire 
me. 









vital issues and problems of our day. 

“So They Say,” a Friday night pro- 
gram giving a summary of the impor- 
tant opinions and statements of the 
week. 


Asking the People 


Congressional committees hold pub- 
lic hearings on most of the important 
measures that come up for consider- 
ation on Capitol Hill. At these hear- 
ings, private citizens get a chance to 
present their views on proposed new 
laws. The hearings are generally held 
in the nation’s capital. 

Occasionally, though, congressional 
committees hold hearings in various 
sections of the country. That is what 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
has been doing in recent weeks. Mem- 
bers of this group have been asking 
persons in New Hampshire, Missouri, 
Idaho, and elsewhere for their opin- 
ions on the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s proposed foreign aid plan. 

According to House committee mem- 
bers, about two-thirds of those ques- 
tioned support the Eisenhower over- 
seas assistance pian. Many of the 
others want reductions in our foreign 
aid commitments, while some are 
flatly opposed to any overseas assist- 
ance whatsoever. 


Military Service 


If you are a boy and a senior in 
high school, you may be wondering 
what to do about the stretch of mili- 
tary service that lies ahead. A De- 
fense Department booklet, entitled 
“It’s Your Choice,” may help you work 
out the military training program best 
suited to your needs. 

The Defense Department points out 
that if you wait for the draft, you will 
have at least 2 years of active duty 
ahead of you. Also, you will have lit- 
tle choice as to which branch of the 
service you enter. 

By enlisting, on the other hand, you 
can chose your branch. Also, there 
are a number of training plans under 
which you can enlist for 6 months of 
active service plus some years of re- 
serve duty. 

Information on the various types of 
military service are given in the De- 
fense Department booklet. You can 
obtain your free copy by writing to 
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UNITED PRESS 
NEAR BOGOTA, capital of Colombia, this highway sign urging safe driving is 
topped by a wrecked auto as a warning of results of carelessness in driving 


“It’s Your Choice,” Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Air Training 


The Civil Air Patrol (CAP) wants 
new members. If you are interested 
in airplanes, you may want to join this 
group. You can find out about it at a 
nearby airport. 

CAP is a volunteer air arm linked 
with our regular Air Force. It has 
well over 30,000 volunteer adult mem- 
bers. They look for lost planes, help 
direct rescue operations when a flood 
or other disaster strikes, drop sup- 
plies to snowbound ranchers, and per- 
form hundreds of other tasks. 

CAP volunteers get no pay for their 
services. In fact, they pay an average 
of $8 in annual dues plus other ex- 
penses. 

The civilian air arm also encourages 
young people to take part in aviation 
activities. It has a cadet program in 
which over 50,000 young people, in- 
cluding around 10,000 girls, are en- 
rolled. The cadets learn how to handle 
aircraft on the ground. The pre-flight 
training includes field demonstrations 
and flights. 


School Life 


A typical day in the life of Ameri- 
can high school students—that is 
what television and movie viewers in a 
number of Latin American and Euro- 
pean countries will be seeing soon. 

Films of American school life were 
made for distribution abroad by the 
United States Information Agency 
(USIA). This government office uses 
radio broadcasts, films, and booklets 
to combat communist propaganda 
against us in other lands. 

Portions of the USIA school film 
were made at University High School, 
Morgantown, West Virginia, and at 
McKinley High School, Washington, 
D.C. The picture shows students rid- 
ing the school bus in the morning, and 
takes the viewer on a visit to a number 
of class sessions. 

In addition, the movie deals with 
various educational problems faced by 
many American communities, includ- 
ing the problem of building enough 
classrooms to keep up with growing 
school enrollments. 
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As Others See It 


By Clay Coss 




















OGER M. Kyes, vice president of 
General Motors, recently spoke to 
a sizable gathering in Washington, 
D. C. Among his audience were am- 
bassadors from a number of coun- 
tries. In talking about how nations 
might get along on friendlier terms 
with one another and live at peace, 
he said: 
“The crux of this problem is per- 
haps understanding. We must learn 
to look at others from where they sit, 
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News Quiz 











The World: 1945-57 


1. How were the nations of the world 
divided at the end of the global conflict 
in 1945? 

2. What conditions existed in Europe 
at the war’s end? 

8. Tell how economic recovery was car- 
ried out on that continent. 

4. Briefly tell what the situation was 


in the Far East at the close of the world 
conflict. 


5. How were conditions changed in 
Japan after the war? 


6. What demands were made by many 
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not from where we sit. We must try 
to look . . . through their eyes, not 





our own.” 

If individuals, groups, and nations 
followed these words of advice, how 
much better this world of ours would 
be. Conflicts between parents and 
children, workers and _ employers, 
farmers and city dwellers, the people 
of one country and another—all these 
and similar disputes would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

For example, each young person 
should frequently ask himself: “Later 
on, when I’m a parent, would I want 
my son’s or daughter’s conduct to be 
like mine is now? When my father 
and mother oppose me on a particular 
issue, do I honestly attempt to see 
their position? Do I consider that 
they have had much more experience 
than I have, and hence their judg- 
ment may be more sound?” 

Every parent, on the other hand, 
should consider this question: “Am I 
trying to understand and help deal 
with the problems of my children, not 
only as I see their problems but as 
they see them?” 

Boys and girls at parties or dances 
are often cruel and thoughtless in 
their rekations with one another. If 
those who commit such offenses would 
stop to think how they’d feel if simi- 
larly treated, their 
behavior might be 
different. 

Each employer 
should try to see 
conditions in his 
firm as workers do, 
and they, in turn, 
should consider his 
difficulties as well 
as his advantages. 

Farmers and city 
people need to make an honest effort 
to learn about one another’s problems. 
Citizens of the various nations should 
do the same. 

Yes, understanding is essential to 
smooth and happy human relations. 
Are you making progress in develop- 
ing this quality? 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 





TEXTILE WORKER at a modern machine for softening the feel of cotton 


A Career for Tomorrow 
In the Cotton Textile Industry 


HE cotton industry is a big one. 

It employs around 500,000 people 
who do 750 different jobs. There are 
engineers, carpenters, chemists, typ- 
ists, advertisers, and many others 
whose work in textile manufacturing 
is the same as it is in other indus- 
tries. A large number of the jobs 
in this field, though, require their own 
particular type of training. They are 
the ones discussed here. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will include the handling of a variety 
of machines. Some of the equipment 
requires little attention and can be 
managed by unskilled workers. Others 
—the looms for instance—may he com- 
plicated and can be handled only by 
thoroughly skilled personnel. Usually, 
a new employe in a mill starts on the 
simpler devices and advances to the 
more complex ones as he gains ex- 
perience. 

Your qualifications should include 
mechanical aptitude—the knack of 
handling machinery properly. A great 
deal of patience is required for some 
jobs, and a high degree of manual 
dexterity is needed in others. 

Your preparation will depend some- 
what upon the goal you have in mind. 
A mill has positions for college gradu- 
ates, for people who have only a high 
school diploma, and for those who 
have not finished high school. 

A few colleges in the country give 
4-year courses in the fields related to 
textile manufacturing. Among sub- 
jects taught are textile engineering, 
textile chemistry and dyeing, design 
and styling, weaving, and others. This 





Do You Know How 


Ben-Gurion—bén go6or’i-on 

Chiang Kai-shek—jying ki-shék 

Chou En-lai—j6 én-li 

Dag Hammarskjold—da him’mer-shult’ 
Erich Ollenhauer—a'rik 6’lén-how-ér 
Gamal Nasser—gii-mil’ nas’ér 
Gandhi—gin’di 


Gustavo Rojas Pinilla—g0oos-ti’vi ra’has 
pi-nél’ya 


Guy Mollet—gé m6-1a’ 
Hideki Tojo—hé-dé’ké’ td’jé 
Hirohito—hé-r6-hé-td 


Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wai-hur-lal’ né’- 
rdo 


Juan Peron—hwain pé-rawn’ 


to Pronounce Them? 
Konrad Adenauer—kéin’rat 4’duh- 
now-er 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-ddong 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah—m060-him’méd 
a’lé jin’na 
Ngo Dinh Diem—nyéi din’ dé-ém’ 


Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 


Nikolai Bulganin—né’k6-li bdol-ga-nin 

Pierre Mendes-France—pyér mén’dés- 
frans’ 

Ramon Magsaysay—ra-mawn’ mag-si-si 

Saud—sa-60d’ 

Sukarno—s060-kar-n6 

Syngman Rhee—soong-min ré 

Trygve Lie—trig’vuh lé 


college training is designed to prepare 
men and women for responsible posi- 
tions in the industry. 

But remember, you need not have a 
college degree to work in this field; 
most people don’t (textile engineers 
and chemists are the exceptions). Pro- 
motions in a mill are based on per- 
formance rather than on educational 
background. If you go to college, 
though, you will probably advance 
more rapidly than otherwise. 

Job opportunities are good, particu- 
larly for persons trained in engineer- 
ing and designing. Textile chemists 
are also in short supply because there 
is a growing emphasis in the industry 
on developing new materials. 

Jobs in cotton mills are to be found 
chiefly in New England and in the 
southern states, but the industry op- 
erates throughout the world. A really 
capable person may reach a position, 
such as foreign sales representative, 
which will enable him to travel to a 
number of lands. 

Your earnings will depend upon 
your skills, training, and the locality 
in which you work. A beginner start- 
ing in an unskilled position will earn 
around $50 or more a week. Advance- 
ment to higher paying work is rapid. 
A skilled person, such as a weaver, 
winder, or spinner, usually averages 
around $70 a week. 

Engineers, chemists, and designers 
may start out at around $400 a month. 
Top-flight persons in these fields can 
make $10,000 or more a year. 

Incidentally, there are a large num- 
ber of women in this field, and quite 
a few of them have advanced to good 
positions. Several women have even 
become mill presidents. 

Advantages include the good oppor- 
tunities for advancement that are open 
to anyone who has ability and the will- 
ingness to apply himself. 

Disadvantages include the compara- 
tively low pay for beginners. Also, 
there is less stability of employment 
in the cotton industry than in many 
other industries. 


Further information can be secured 
from the Cotton Institute, 1501 John- 
ston Building, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. It would also be helpful if you 
could talk with some people employed 
in this industry. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


7. Name the first foreign-owned colony 
in Asia to gain freedom. 

8. List the principal areas from which 
Britain withdrew after the war. 

9. Under what circumstances did Israel 
become an independent nation? 

10. Where in the world is nationalism 
extremely strong today? 

11. How was Russia first able to get a 
grip on the small lands adjoining it in 
eastern Europe? 

12. What measures were undertaken in 
Europe tc bolster defenses against the 
threat of communist aggression? 

13. How has Tito caused trouble for 
Russia? 

14. What areas in the Far East have 
fallen under communist control since 
World War II? 

15. Tell how the Korean War started. 
What part did the United States play in 
this conflict? 

16. Describe the steps that we took to 
strengthen free-world defenses in the 
Far East and southeastern Asia. 

17. Compare U. S. relations with Red 
China and the opposing Chinese govern- 
ment in Taiwan. 


18. How has Soviet policy changed 
since Stalin’s day? In what respects 
has it remained the same? 


19. Why is the Middle East considered 
so important to the free world? 


20. Trace the chain of events that pre- 
ceded the attack on Egypt last fall by 
Britain, France, and Israel. 

21. What steps have been taken to 
chetk communism in the Middle East? 


22. How did events in Poland and 
Hungary last year lower Russian pres- 
tige in certain lands where it had been 
high? 

23. Name 4 agencies that are pro- 
moting international cooperation. With 
what areas is each concerned? 


Discussion 


1. At this moment, who do you think 
is winning the cold war—the communist 
lands, the free world, or neither? Ex- 
plain. 


2. On the basis of events of the past 
12 years, what do you believe is the most 
effective way to check the spread of com- 
munism into new areas? Defend your 
position. 

3. Do you feel that existing interna- 
tional organizations will ever be able to 
bring about truly world-wide cooperation 
among all lands? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are some of the problems that 
South Viet Nam’s President Ngo Dinh 
Diem faces? 

2. Why is Colombia a trouble spot at 
this time? 

3. What is UNKRA and how has it 
helped improve living conditions in 
South Korea? 

4. What, according to a Senate com- 
mittee, are the chief reasons for juvenile 
delinquency? 

5. Why is there reported to be growing 
unrest inside Red China? 


6. Tell something about the back- 
ground of Konrad Adenauer. 


Last Week’s Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL: Manitoba. VERTICAL: 1. 
Norman; 2. Ontario; 3. cancer; 4. ura- 
nium; 5. election; 6. fallout; 7. ban; 8. 
Strauss. 





